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JAPAN’S NEW CABINET 


( N July 2 Baron Tanaka, leader of the 

Seiyukai (Conservative) party and 
Premier of Japan since April 1927, handed 
his resignation to Emperor Hirohito. The 
Emperor immediately summoned Yuko 
Hamaguchi, leader of the Minseito (Lib- 
eral) party, and entrusted him with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. 

Baron Tanaka’s resignation graphically 
illustrates the workings of the Japanese 
Cabinet system. His policies, both at 
home and abroad, had been subjected to 
severe criticism in the Diet and in the 
Japanese press. The Diet, however, closed 
nm March 25, after having defeated a mo- 
tion for a vote of non-confidence. Baron 
Tanaka disregarded the attacks launched 
nm him by the press, and gave no indica- 
tion that he would resign. Nor did the 
bjections raised by the Privy Council to 
the phrase “‘in the name of their respec- 
tive peoples” in the Kellogg Pact* cause 
him to surrender his office. The Privy 
Council gave unconditional approval to 
the pact on June 18, but not until the gov- 
ernment had virtually admitted that the 
moot phrase was in contravention of the 
Japanese Constitution. 

The immediate cause of Baron Tanaka’s 
lownfall was his failure to publish the 
ficial report dealing with the so-called 
“Manchurian incident.” This incident 
arose as a result of the mysterious death 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin in June 1928 in 
Mukden. As the train in which Chang 
was fleeing from the Nationalist army 
passed under a viaduct of the South Man- 
hurian Railway, a terrific explosion oc- 
‘urred; the Marshal died a few hours 
later. Rumor had it that the Japanese, 
who control the railway, had planned, or 
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at least connived in the Marshal's death, 
for the purpose of creating such confusion 
in Manchuria as would justify interven- 
tion by the Japanese Government. 

An investigation of the incident was 
undertaken by the Japanese Government 
for the purpose of dispelling these suspi- 
cions. It is understood that the official 
report criticizes the conduct of certain 
members of the Japanese army and advo- 
cates drastic punishment. The publication 
of this report was opposed by the Min- 
ister of War, on the ground that it would 
undermine the prestige of the Japanese 
army. The suppression of the report 
would have been interpreted as a confirma- 
tion of the rumor that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was involved, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the Manchurian incident; its 
publication, on the other hand, would have 
brought about the resignation of the Min- 
ister of War, for whose actions the Cabi- 
net would have been held responsible. 
Pressure was brought on Baron Tanaka 
by the “elder statesmen” close to the per- 
son of the Emperor, and his resignation 
followed forthwith. 

The new Cabinet is composed of men 
who have had wide experience in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The new 
Premier has served both as Minister of 
Home Affairs and as Minister of Finance. 
The appointment of Baron Shidehara to 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
caused great satisfaction in Western 
countries, where his liberal foreign policy 
has won him many friends in the past. 
The selection of Junnosuke Inouye, 
former governor of the Bank of Japan, 
for the post of Minister of Finance, is 
considered particularly fortunate in view 
of the financial readjustment Japan must 


undergo when the government decides to 
remove the embargo on gold. 

The program of the Minseito party in 
internal affairs favors the interests of 
landowners and of the agricultural popu- 
lation. In the field of foreign affairs it 
advocates economic expansion rather than 
the use of force, proposes to support the 
reduction of armament, and stresses the 
necessity for friendly relations with 
China. The new Cabinet plans to adjust 
the matters still pending between Japan 
and China, and to approach the revision 
of the Sino-Japanese treaty in a spirit of 
conciliation. V. A. M. 


The French Debts 


N August 1 the French debt to the 

United States amounting to $407,- 
000,000, incurred by the purchase of war 
supplies left in France by the American 
Expeditionary Forces, falls due. If the 
French Government fails to ratify the 
Mellon-Berenger Debt-Funding Agree- 
ment, it will be compelled either to pay 
immediately this huge commercial debt, or 
be declared in default. 

At the time of the Armistice, the United 
States had in France various war sup- 
plies, consisting of motor cars, machinery, 
railway rolling stock, food and clothing, 
etc., which at their original cost were 
valued at more than $1,739,000,000. Be- 
cause of the depreciated value of these 
goods and the difficulty of moving them, 
General Dawes, as a member of the Amer- 
ican Liquidation Commission, negotiated 
their sale to the French Government at 
about one-fourth their original cost. 

Under the terms of the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement, which still remains unratified, 
the debt for war stocks was funded along 
with France’s war debts to the United 
States. The funded principal of the debt 
was fixed at $4,025,000,000. Out of this 
amount, $1,970,000,000 consists of cash 
loans which were contracted before the 
Armistice; $1,027,000,000 consists. of 
cash advances after the Armistice; more 
than $407,000,000 is for the war supplies 
mentioned above; and the remainder con- 
sists of accumulated interest. 

The Mellon-Berenger agreement was 
entered into on April 29, 1926. It pro- 
vided for the payment of the entire 
amount of the debt of the French Govern- 
ment to the United States over a period of 
sixty-two years. The average interest rate 
stipulated in the agreement was 1.6 per 
cent, which, calculated upon the basis of 
414 per cent as the cost of money to the 
United States, represents a cancellation of 
about 52 per cent of the entire amount of 
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the French funded debt. The amount thus 
cancelled is equal to practically the entire 
amount of the pre-Armistice loans to 
France. Although the French Govern- 
ment has as yet failed to ratify the agree. 
ment, it has, since 1926, consistently made 
the payments required by the agreement. 

When the war-supplies debt was con- 
tracted, payment of the principal was 
postponed for ten years, during which 
time France has paid interest on it. Now 
the French Government is faced with the 
alternative of paying the principal at once, 
or of ratifying the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment and so liquidating its total indebted- 
ness to the United States gradually, over 
a period of sixty-two years. 

On June 29 the French Government, 
through Ambassador Claudel, requested 
that payment be postponed for five 
months. This request Sécretary Stimson 
refused, in a manner which caused no re- 
sentment in France. According to Am- 
bassador Claudel’s report, 

“The Secretary of State recalled with vis- 
ible emotion that he was an old friend of 
France, with French blood in his veins, and 
that after working for three years for the 
entry of his country into the war, he had 


joined the army at 50 years of age, and had 
been in the whole campaign.” 


Mr. Stimson stated that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not give the 
President power to adjourn payment of 
such a debt. He further declared that he 
noted with regret how French opinion was 
disturbed, and assured the French Gov- 
ernment that American opinion was no 
less so. The American public believed that 
the United States had acted in a perfectly 
friendly way toward France. Mr. Stim- 
son pointed out that by the Mellon-Ber- 
enger agreement the United States has 
assented to the abandonment of debts con- 
tracted by France during the war, and 
limited the charge on France to the debts 
contracted after the war. 

Premier Poincaré is hoping to secure 
ratification of the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment before August 1, and it appears that 
public opinion in France is willing to sup- 
port such a move. There is still, however, 
a strong element in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties which insists upon a reservation to 
the modification. This may take the form 
of a resolution providing that France can- 
not pay the United States in case of de- 
fault in Germany’s reparation payments 
to France. 

Political disagreement on the question 
of the ratification of the debt agreement 
may yet cause a Cabinet crisis in France, 

L. W. J. 


